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appointed governor-general of the Union of South Africa] and
Prof. Stuart chief questioners and examiners, Alfred Lytdeton
listening and putting in much sympathizing with Mr. George.
A great success, for they liked and softened toward the good
little man, and as for Maggie [Lady Stepney] she was con-
verted." 21
The good little man realized that he had made a good little
impression for he wrote to his wife, "They are at least three
quarters with me."22
George made four more speeches in London, and then his
three and a half months' of continuous lecturing in Great
Britain was brought to a close at a farewell banquet given by
the Land Restoration League. Crossing over to Ireland, he
spoke to a large audience in Dublin before he sailed, on April
13, for New York.
The visit had been strenuous but George drew from it so
much encouragement and inspiration that he counted the work
light. During his journeyings there had been the usual lapses
into absent-mindedness and the frequent forgetfulness about
his belongings. On one railroad train he mixed his luggage with
that of another passenger and found to his dismay, and too late,
that he was carrying a bag which resembled his own but which
contained a much worn pair of woman's shoes instead of his
precious manuscripts. Wiring back along the line for informa-
tion, he received a complaint against the man who had "stolen
a valuable pair of lady's shoes and stuffed in their place a bunch
of waste paper!"23
Always and everywhere he asked questions. Frequently they
seemed to the questioner to be abrupt, but that was because he
made straight for the point without wasting time on prelim-
inaries. Not a diplomat in the narrow sense of the word, he
could win through the wall of reserve to a man's heart by his
understanding and sympathy. He often joked with a serious
face, only the corners of his eyes laughing. He rarely indulged
his power for sarcasm. His manner was genial; he was kindly,
especially to the little people, the lowly, the defenseless. Cer-
tainly he measured up to Robert E. Lee's definition of a gentle-
man as "one who never willingly reminds another of inferiority,"
A great respecter of persons, he had no feeling for caste or
worldly position. ("Don't you ever let me hear you use the
expression *our class* again," he said years later to his youngest
child. "There are no 'classes.'") It was typical of him, also,